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EpmToRIaL Buzzines. 


Some murmur when their sky is clear, 
And wholly bright to view ; 

lf one small speck of dark appear 
In their great heaven of blue. 








Honey has been gathered in abundance 
during the past few weeks. There is every 
prospect now for a Jarge crop of honey this 
year. 





Again We Caution the smal! honey 
producers not to be in a hurry to put their 
honey on the market, unless they get good 
prices for it. 


a ee EE ee 


The Canadian honey crop promises 
to be a satisfactory one. Swarming has 
been quite profuse, and the lindens and 
white clover blossoms are abundant. 





The Australasian Bee Journal has 
added a Poultry Department to its paper, 
following the lead of the Canadian Bee 
Journal and the Bee-Keepers’ Advance. 





Carniolan Bees are rapidly coming 
into favor. Among all those who have 
tried them, we hear of none who are not 
pleased with their many points of excellence. 





Capt. Evan P. Howell, of the 
Atlanta Constitution, who is a capital 
story teller, illustrated the persistent in- 
dustry of the Chattanoogans by an aneedote 
ofa man in Georgia, who kept bees, and, 
not satisfied with their proverbial industry, 
actually attempted to cross them with light- 
ning bugs, in order to secure a continuation 
of honey gathering through the night.— 


Father Langstroth, as we stated 


last week, should not be forgotten in these 
days of plenty. We hope that all who sub- 
seribed to his annuity last year, will be 
prompt in sending the same this year. We 
sent to him our subscription a few days 
ago, and here is the acknowledgement of it 
from his daughter : 


Dayton, O., July 9, 1889. 
Tuos.G.NEWMAN & Son—Kind Friends: 
—I write in behalf of my father, to thank 
you for the received expression of your in- 
terest in, and friendship for him. Father 
has been very feeble for the t four 
months—a partial return of his old “head 
trouble,” accompanied by unusual prostra- 
tion. often feel that it may be he is 
slipping away from us, but still hope for his 
restoration. He desires me to express to 
you his “love, friendship and grateful 
thanks for the enclosure ($25.00) you sent 
him,” which I may add was areal “ God- 
send.” Very kindly yours, 

ANNA L. COWAN. 





* 


No Nuisance.—Mr. W. H. Fletcher, 
of Sauk Rapids, Minn., wrote us as follows 
on July 5: 

It has occurred to me that a full history of 
the Arkadelphia lawsuit, in pamphlet form, 
would be an interesting, if not valuable ad- 
dition to the bee-literature of the day. 
Should you publish such a pamphlet, you 
— put me down as a subscriber for sev- 
eral copies. 

The “Union” has published such a 
pamphlet. Any one interested can have it 
by sending a stamp to pay postage. We 
hope thousands of bee-keepers will now so 
far appreciate the efforts of the Union in 
their behalf, as to send a dollar to the Mana- 
ger and become members. A dollar will 
pay for all dues till January, 1890. 








The Original Home of the honey- 
bee is a matter of considerable conjecture. 
An exchange says that “C. J. Robinson 
thinks that bees had their original home in 
Egypt, and notes that with the Egyptians 
the picture of a queen-bee was an emblem 
of royalty. In the Egyptian picture-writing, 
the picture of a bee represented Lower 
Egypt or the Delta ; ard probably implies 
that the Delta was the sovereign mother 
country of the rest of the Nile valley.”’ 








The Prospect is a magnificent one 
for bee-keepers. Sugar is dear (made so by 
a sugar trust) ; small fruits are scarce, and 
not well developed ; but the honey crop will 
be a very large one. Prices of honey ought 
to be good, and the demand lively. 


a 





Our Friend, A. I. Root, editor of 
Gleanings, gave us a short call on Friday of 
last week. He was on his way to see the 
honey-fiow in the great linden belt in Wis- 
consin, and wanted us to accompany him, a 
thing we should have been delighted to do, 
but a “rush”’ of business at this time made 
itimpossible for us to leave home. The 
time was short, but we spent it very pleas- 
antly until separated by the departing train 





Boston Herald. 


The Management of the Apiary 
is the title of a new work on apiculture, by 
Mr. Ed. Bertrand, of Nyon, Switzerland. 
The book has 178 pages, and is arranged so 
as to give a detailed management for each 
month in the year. It describes three types 
of hives (Dadant, De Layens and Jeker), 
and has 80 illustrations. Of course it is 
printed in French, as. that is the language 
used in Western Switzerland, where our 
friend Bertrand lives. 

We remember with a very great deal of 
pleasure our visit to M. Bertrand’s very 
beautiful residence, and also to his apiaries. 
He is an enthusiastic apiarist, and his book 
is written in his happiest vein; with de- 
tails so plain that any one can thoroughly 
understand it, and will in all probability 
become “enthused” like the author. The 
large folding-sheet illustrations at the end, 
are marvels of information concerning 
each of the three types of hives named, and 
give full details for their construction. It 
is published at Geneva, Brussels and Paris. 





Shipping Nuclei in Switzerland is 
thus described by M. Vogl, of San Anselmo, 
Calif., in the Western Apiarian for July : 


In Switzerland (my old home), 1 got my 
Italian nuclei from the Italian side of the 
Alps (Canto Ticino), each separately packed 
in a little box of \ and ¥¢ inch stuff 6x9x9 
inches, with four little combs (no frames) 
filled in, sapere by little sticks, fastened 
by the bees to the sides ; no wire-cloth is on 
the top, and instead of costly wire-cloth, it 
has only a few slits in the top and sides, 
sawed into the wood with a key-hole saw, 
each box corded with a strong string. 





Bees settled inthe top of a house near 
Atlanta, Ga., eight years ago, and the other 
day, when the gable end was removed, the 
entire roof was found to be filled with 
honey. So says an exchange, 


a 


A Basy ‘Time with Busy Bees.— 
Fred Lincoln had six swarms come out in 
less than two hours, five of them alighting in 
the same place, and following each other in 
such rapid succession that he could hardly 
clear the the tree before another swarm was 
ready to take the place.—Brandon, Vt., 
Union. 


--——~ —--- © « —m eo ~--— 


A Generous Physician. — Mrs. 
Blinkers—Well, did you go to the doctor to 
see about that bee-sting on little Johnny ? 

Mr. Blinkers—Yes. He said we should 
put mud onit. He charged me $2 for the 
prescription, but he gave me the mud for 
nothing.—New York Weekly. 





- 





at the depot. 


Prang’s National Plower is the title of a 
beautiful pamphlet which contains two colored 
plates of the two most popular candidates for 
selection as the National Flower of America. 
It also has two poems, and a postal card 
addressed to Messrs. L. Prang & Co., Boston, 
Mass., with a vote to be filled up for the 
selection of a National flower. The pamphlet 
costs 25 cents, and can be obtained at this 
office. 
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GLEAMS OF NEWS. 


a 





Circulate Truths about Honey. 
—Rev. J. D. Gehring, Lawrence, Kans., on 
July 5, 1889, writes thus : 


Almost every day I hear people mention 
as a reason for not eating honey that it 
makes them sick. Explaining the difference 
between white section comb honey and 
honey taken from the brood-nest in the old 
way, does but little good. Like the * Wiley 
lie,”’ the old story sticks. 

Only a few days ago a young man, whose 
brother is a bee-keepera few miles out of 
town, assured my wife that he knew that 
comb homb was made artificially. He was 
a traveling salesman for a Chicago firm 
where it was made by the ton, he said. 

I was not at home at the time, or I should 
have made him give me more definite par- 
ticulars. The ignorance of the general pub- 
lic on the subject of bees and honey is 
simply astounding. We bee-keepers should 
make a special effort to remove this ignor- 
ance, and thus increase the consumption 
of our product. Your leaflet, ““Why Eat 
Honey.’”’ may be a good A BC book for the 
infant class. Bee-keepers ought to scatter 
it by the thousand. 


It is only another phase of the Wiley Jie, 
which has gained a world-wide circulation. 
That falsehood contained all the essential 
points forrapid propagation. It was read- 
able, spicy, anda falseheod! With this 
trinity of requisites it has been carried at 
lightning speed, and varied to suit every 
land. 

‘The only way bee-keepers can hope to 
gain a hearing is by scattering the honey 
Leaflets and Pamphlets, and thus inform all 
they can reach, about the value and uses of 
honey—and that comb honey is not adul- 
terated. 


ee eee 


June was a magnificent honey month in 
England. The Bee-Keepers’ Record thus 
describes it in its issue for July : 


A genuine bee-month has been that of 
re, 1889 ; and very fully indeed has the 
“hopeful prospect ” pictured in our last 
issue been verified ; indeed, for some years 
past we do not remember a time when 
greater progress was made by bees than in 
the last three weeks. 

A swarm of our own, hived on the even- 
ing of Saturday, the 8th inst.,on ten stan- 
dard frames of foundation, was examined 
on the following Saturday, after only seven 
days’ work, and it was Just asight to see. 
Brood and sealed honey in every frame, and 
“room wanted” at once! A shallow sur- 
plus chamber with ready-built combs was 
then given to it, and three days later these 
had quite a good show of honey in them. 

From Scotland, and from the North of 
Ireland, too, correspondents write of a 
‘‘jand flowing with honey ;” and from other 
parts of the kingdom similar good accounts 
are given. In some apiaries the bees have 
taken a swarming fever ; one writer who 
owns 60 or 70 colonies declaring, that the 
bees have gone “swarming mad,” not that 
their owner will be likely to follow suit, 
and go mad too, in consequence, for swarms 
should find a ready sale, yielding a fair 
profit with little trouble. is 

It would appear, too, as if even the com- 
parative scarcity of bees this year will bea 
sort of blessing in disgaise to bee-keepers, 
for if the weather continues as favorable in 
July, and if all the colonies alive last -au- 
tumn had been living now, honey would 
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probably have been a aapete drug in the 
market. As it is, those who are fortunate 
enough to possess good colonies will be 
likely to secure a big harvest, while the 
price of honey will be maintained at a fair 
figure, owing to the smaller number of 
sellers this year. 

As we write, mid-June has only just 
passed away, yet in many districts the hay- 
crops are already cut and gathered in, so 
that we may expect a luxuriant and early 
bloom on second-crop clover, yielding honey 
for some weeks to come. 





Here is an engraving which illustrates 
the Stand and Alighting-Board as used by 
Mr. F. Greiner, of Naples, N. Y. He says: 





“Tt does away with all detachable alighting- 
boards. Further comment is unnecessary, 
as the engraving explains itself and its use.” 





Bees and Honey at the St. Joseph, 
Mo., Exposition (Sept. 3 to Oct. 5) are sub- 
ject to these rules: 


Exhibitors will not be allowed to remove 
honey from their exhibit during the Exposi- 
tion, but may sell from a reserved supply, 
for which no charge will be made. 

Exhibitors who sell honey must enclose it 
securely in paper cartons. 

Honey exhibited or sold must be this sea- 
son’s crop, and all honey must be the pro- 
duce of the exhibitor. 

Colonies of bees must be exhibited so as 
to be readily seen. 

All exhibits must be in place on opening 
day of the Exposition. he exhibit must 
be creditable. 

A breach of these rules will forfeit all 
premiums that may be awarded to the 
offending party. 


And the following are the premiums 


offered : 
First. Second. 
Display of comb honey, largest and 
MOBEBIEFACHIVE .........ccccccccctcoces $50 00 $25 00 
Display of extracted honey, largest 
and most attractive................... 50 00 25 00 
Display of bees and queens, largest 
and most attractive.................6.. 50 00 25 00 
Largest and most complete line of api- 
cultural implements exhibited by 
manufacturer, — of workman- 
ship to be considered .................. 50 00 25 00 





Heat.—s. R. Norton, of Lamont, Iils., 
asks the following questions on July 8, 1889: 


What is the trouble with a swarm of bees 
Ihave? On July 5 they swarmed about 10 
o’clock. I put them into a Langstroth hive 
on 6 or 8 frames of foundation, and at 3 
o’clock they left the new hive. 1 succeeded 
in putting them in again. I had scarcely 
hived them, when they left the second time. 
Thinking something might be offensive to 
them in the hive, I fixed a box and put in 
the frames of foundation and some se | 
ones. I put the swarm in this box, but 
about 4:30 p.m. they left this, and [ again 
made them settle. I left them on the branch 
until sundown, when I put them into this 
box again. 

The next day, between 9 and 10 a.m., they 
left the box, but I made them settle, and, as 
soon as [ had them into the box, I closed 
the entrance with a wire-screen. I tooka 





frame of brood from the parent hive, and 
gave them also a saucer of water. On Sun- 
day I left the entrance closed until 5 p.m. 
They seem to be working all right now. 
This case has puzzled all the local bee-keep- 
ers. I hope that you will give me some ex- 
planation of this in the BEE JouRNAL. 


At our request, Dr. C. C. Miller gives a 
reply to the above question. He says: 
“* Without having fuller particulars it is not 
safe to give a positive answer, but it is quite 
probable that the trouble was heat. At any 
rate, bees hived in a box or hive, standing 
in the hot sun, would get just as these bees 
did. A swarm, when hived, should be set 
in a shady place, or else the hive should be 
in some way shaded.”’ 


A Bee-Parasite.—The Department 
of Agriculture publishes, in “ Insect Life,” 
the following account of an insect that is 
said to be causing great annoyance to Ala- 
bama bee-keepers : 


In oh 1887, Dr. W. B. Rohmer, of 
Grand Bay, Mobile county, Ala., wrote us 
concerning an insect that had caused much 
trouble to bee-keepers in this vicinity, ac- 
companying his communication with speci- 
mens of the imago, and also of the eggs 
which he had observed the insect in the act 
of depositing. 

Noticing the insects alighting in the 
vicinity of his hives, his attention had been 
drawn to them, and he found that they in- 
troduced their ovipositors beneath the en- 
trance blocks, or in the cracks between the 
hives and the bottom-boards, and remained 
in this position several minutes, perfectly 
motionless, repeating the operation a num- 
ber of times. 

Upon investigation a large number of 
eggs were always found deposited. When 
the hives were removed for the purpose of 
cleaning them, worms in all stages of 
growth were found upon the floors, es- 
| pom in recently transferred hives, where 

here had been a large accumulation of debris 
incident to cleaning away and sealing comb 
tothe frames. In this debris of wax and 
foreign material, all sizes occurred, from the 
tiny worm just hatched, to the large one 
snugly ensconced in its web. 


Where the hives were clean, and there 
was nothing in the bottom for the worms to 
subsist upon, the newly-hatched larve made 
their way up, unobserved, to the combs at 
the bottom of the frames, eating and grow- 
ing.se they advanced. 

he perfect insects were also seen laying 
their eggs in the cracks in the sides of old 
hives where the boards were nailed together, 
and for the reason that they have so many 
ints of introduction these hives are more 
fested. 

The specimens sent proved to be a true 
Dipteron, Hermetia mucens, which belongs 
to the Stratiomydie. Nothing similar to 
these habits has ever been published, so far 
as we are aware. In fact most of the 
species of this family, except some which 
are aquatic in their early stages, live under- 
ground, and their life history is not thor- 
oughly understood. 

This, therefore, is a matter of not only 
considerable scientific interest, but also 
much economic importance from the stand- 
point of the bee-keeper. Thatthe Hermetia 
occurred in such locations, and laid the eggs 
mentioned, there can be no doubt; but that 
Dr. Kohmer has confused the larve of Gal- 
leria or some other Guest-moth with the 
larve of the fly, seems probable. 








We Have Received a 12-page Poul- 
try Circular from Mrs. W. P. Carpenter, of 





Harmony, N.Y. 
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“TO THE HILLS.” 





The following was written in London, and 
published in the People of Sunday, June 9, 
and affords one exhibition of the intense feel- 
ing excited in every section of the civilized 
world by the great disaster at Johnstown, Pa., 
the incidents of which, true or imaginary, 
have been set to music on both sides of the 
Atlantic : 


“To the hills ! to the hills ! It’s coming !” 
The cry rings sharp and dread, 

As a horseman, racing madly, 
Adown the remy ge 

“To the hills !—oh, , why wait ye?” 
He shouts as they doubting s : 

«Tis the lake—it comes—oh, believe me !” 
“To the hills, for your lives !—the flood |” 


The crags with a startling echo, 
Catch up that awful ery ; 
The dirge of the unknown hero, 
Who thunders reckless a 
“To the hills ! to the hills ! God help them ! 
They heed me not—they wait. 
Hark !| now they mark their peril, 
To the hills—ah, me—too late.” 


The warning cry grows fainter, 
In the ewell of a muttered roar 

That follows the horse and its rider— 
That sweeps all things before. 

“To the hills !”" ten thousand voices 
Now shriek in wild despair, 

As horror heaped on horror 

Fills the vale and rends the air. 


“To the hills !” "Tis the voice of the rider, 
Now sunk in a feeble wail, 

*Midst the noise of the seething waters, 
That tumble and leap o’er his trail. 

“To the hills ! to the hills ! Lord help me !” 
Now the cry of a drowning man, 

As the billows hurry him onward, 
Overleap the narrowing span. 


Borne aloft is the corpse of the hero, 
On the crest of a mountainous wave, 

Tossed hither and thither—ever downward, 
"Midst that ghastly wreck to his grave. 
There hidden m those who would honor him, 

His name ever lost to fame, 
He rests with the simple record ;— 
“Here a Johnstown man died game.” 


—Farquhar E. Palliser. 





Doolittle’s Book on Queen-Rearing 
is not only of great interest to queen- 
breeders, but it is also of vital importance to 
every bee-keeper, even if he may have but 
two or three colonies of bees. It contains 
much that has never before been in print, 
and is as interesting as a novel. This is 
what Mr. A. 1. Root says of it in the last 
number of Gleanings : 


Friend Doolittle’s book is as interesting, 
at least to me, as anything I have ever read 
in regard to bees, hardly excepting Father 
a emai book, when I first got hold 
0 

One reason is, that it is right along ona 
line where I worked for months, several 
years ago. I experimented by placing wire 
cloth between the upper and lower stories. 
Perforated zinc was not then known—at 
least I had not at my command anything to 
eng the worker-bees to go above and hold 

ck the drones and queen; therefore my 
experiments amounted to but little more 
than having queens reared in nuclei above, 
in strong colonies. These nuclei were either 
shut off entirely by wire-cloth, or else these 
drones and queen had free access to the 
upper story. By having upper entrances, I 
succeeded in getting queen-cells built and 
queens fertilized to some extent ; but it did 
not pay, and 1 was continually annoyed by 
being obliged to disturb the nucleus every 
time I wished to get into the lower story of 
the colony. 





there is a laying queen. These two chapters 
are certainly worth the price of the book to 
bee-keeper. In fact, it seems to me 
man, woman, or child at all in- 
terested in bees, ought to read Friend Doo- 
little’s book. The accounts of his discov- 
eries read like a book of fiction. in fact, it 
sounds to me in some parts like the Arabian 
Nights: and yet it is absolutely true, ever 
word of it. You can verify it yourself wit 
your own bees. 1 know it, because I have 
experimented all along in the same line. 


Those who are unfamiliar with this in- 
tricate, complicated, and wonderful matter 
of securing queens from an egg that would 
in the usual course of events, have produ 

a worker-bee, will become familiar with the 
matter by reading Friend Doolittie’s story. 
The whole of it seems to have been written 
in Friend Doolittle’s happiest vein. I should 
judge that he had given the book great care 
an ins ; and [ believe that is the way he 
usually does every thing. 


In order to correct some false impression, 
Mr. Doolittle writes thus : 


I see that some think that my book was 
written for queen-breeders, who follow the 
rearing of queens as a business ; but this is 
a mistake. The book was written for the 
sole purpose of benefiting all in the bee- 
business, from the man who counts his colo- 
nies by the thousand, down tothe amateur 
who has but two or three. 


All want queens for any case of emergency 
which may come up, or for the pot orga of 
superseding those which are pas their use- 
fulness, or not of the “ blood” which they 
wish, or to give to the parent colony after 
the old queen has gone out with the swarm, 
so that second swarming may be prevented. 


How handy it is, then, to rear such queens 
in an upper story, get them fertilized in the 
same by slipping in a perforated zinc parti- 
tion so as to enclose a comb or two on each 
end of the hive, from which the queen may 
issue to meet the drones, and, after return- 
ing, be kept laying here till she is wanted 
for use, peeeey aiding the queen below 
with brood all the time she is being held 
before she is wanted for use. 


The possibilities which are before us 
along the line which this perforated metal 
may bring us, have only begun to dawn 
upon us. Queens can be reared and 
fertilized by the thousands in any apiary, 
and yet no colony be kept queenless for a 
— moment, nor any nuclei made, but all 
work in the apiary be going on just the 
same as if no queens were being reared. 
The advent of the perforted metal is likely 
to mark an epoch in our history, fully equal 
to that of the honey-extractor or the mov- 
able-comb hive. 


The book costs one dollar, or will be club- 
bed with the AMERICAN Ber JOURNAL for 
a year, and both sent postpaid for $1.75. 


Here is what the Bee-Keepers’ Record, 
published in England, says of the book : 


We have read Mr. Doolittle’s book with 
much pleasure, not that we can—for the 
present at least—hope to profit so largely as 
we could wish by mastering all the very in- 
teresting methods of queen-rearing, detailed 
with the utmost minuteness by the author. 
To those, however, who can enjoy more 
close companionship with their bees than 
other occupations permit us to do, the work 
under notice will be a most enjoyable 
** find,” even if it be but to read of the many 
wonderful things in queen-rearing accom- 
plished by Mr. Doolittle. 


To say that ques is a science 
does not go far enough ; in his hands it is, 
in a great measure, a mechanical science, 
for he scoops up queen-larve, royal jelly, 
etc., from queen-cells reared by the bees, 





*In Chapter VIII, we are told how to get 
queens fertilized in the same hive where 


distributes both larve and jelly just as it 


hundred for a season extending over many 
months of each year. 

Imagine the queen-breeder gravely settin 
to work with his wax dish, spirit lamp an 
tools, moulding queen-cups (or cells), ar- 
ranging a dozen or more of these in line on 
a “stick,” supplying each “cup” with 
“royal jelly” and a“ little larva ;’’ fixing 
the “stick ’’ on a frame of comb, and setting 
it in a hive to be completed by the bees, the 
queens being hatched, and actually ferti- 
lized, while all this goes on in a fully- 
stocked hive with a laying queen; the 
operator meanwhile rearing as many as 100 
queens in one colony without interrupting 
the work of the colony for an hour. 

The business of queen-rearing is, in 
Awerica, more entensively practiced than 
here ; apiarists proper, or persons who cul- 
tivate bees as a sole source of income, being 
quite numerous as compared with this 
country! We have but little notion of the 
number of- queens required for the trade de- 
mands of a regular queen-breeder like Mr. 
Doolittle. To meet these requirements, the 
skill of the breeder is taxed to the utmost ; 
and in the book before us the details of each 
operation is described with such careful ac- 
curacy, and in such simple, homely lan- 
guage, that any one with time and equal 
skili may work on the same lines as the 
author, and hope, for equally successful re- 
sults. We have not space for saying as 
much as we could wish on Mr. Doolittle’s 
work, but can promise any one interested 
in the subject a full dollar’s-worth for their 
eeer, should they invest that sum in 
y ittle on Queen Rearing.” 


A LITTLE FORESIGHT. 


Why It Is of M-re Use Than An Unlim- 
ited Quant ty of Afterthought. 

A httle foresight is of more value than 
much aftersight, says the Sunday-School 
Times. Foresight is the planner, aftersight 
is the critic, of our deeds. What painful 
acenes, embarrassments, regrets, disap- 
pointments, self-accusations, the habit of 
looking ahead and planning to meet and to 
arrange the future will avoid? Time and 
money spent in designinga building perfect- 
ly, in definitely predetermining principles 
and rules of action, and marking off limits 
before embarking in any new project, in 
mapping out work, in arranging engage- 
ments, in avoiding conflicts of duty and the 
impossible demand to be in two places at 
one time, are well spent. But the fore- 
thought is more difficult than the after- 
thought. The one requires intense applica- 
tion to systematic consideration and search 
of the field of the possible; the other sug- 
gests itself instantly and naturally. Any 
body can see that the door is inthe wrong 
place after the house is built, orcan say 
that the speech was a mistake after it had 
been delivered and its effect noticed. It is 
easier to criticise well than to construct 
well; but it is more useful to construct a 
plan perfectly beforehand, than to criticise 
it afterwards. 


—___——_> @ —<e___——_- 





Convention Notices. 





{2 The Northern Lllinois Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 


tion will hold its next meeting on Aug. 20, 1*89, at 
R. Marsh's, in Guilford Township, 4 miles northeast 
of Rockford, Lils. D. A. FULLER, Sec. 





t#” The International Bee-Keepers’ Association 
will meet in the court-house, at Brantford, Ont., 


Canada, on December 4. 5, and 6, 1889. All bee- 
keepers are invited to attend, and State and District 
bee-keepers’ societies are requested to appoint del- 
egates to the convention. Full particulars of the 
meeting will be ziveninduetime. Anyone desirous 
of becoming a member. and receiving the last Annu- 
al Report bound, may do so by forwarding $1.00 to 


Brant- 





suits his purpose, and rears queens by the 


the Secretary.— RK. F. HOLTERMANN, Sec. 
ford, Ont., Canada. 
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A JULY DAY. 





With song of birds and hum of bees, 
And ordorous breath of swinging flowers, 
With fluttering herbs and swaying trees, 
Begin the early morning hours. 


The warm tide of the southern air 
Swims round, with gentle rise and fall, 

And, burning through the golden glare, 
The sun looks broadly over all, 


So fair and fresh the landscape stands, 
So vital, so beyond decay, 

It looks as though God’s shaping hands 
Had just been raised and drawn away. 


The holy baptism of the rain 
Yet lingers like a special grace ; 


For I can see an aureole plain 
About the world’s transfigured face. 


—George Henry Boker. 





eee 


QUERIES *« REPLIES. 


SEAFARERS INF SASF ESF NFER FESR LEASE SEM, 


Use of Sulphur Before Shipping 
Comb Honey. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 





Query 643.—Is it necessary, before ship- 
ping comb honey, to always subject it to the 
fumes of sulphur, forthe purpose of killing 
the bee-moth larvz ?—W. R. H. 


No. It never is, with me.—R. L. 
TAYLOR. 


In some localities, where the bee- 
moth is troublesome, itis best to do so. 
We do notdo it here.—H. D. Currine. 

No; but it is the safest way.—A. J. 
Cook. 

Yes, if before September. 
that date.—Dapant & Son. 


Not after 


No; excepting where it is of long 
standing.—WILL M. Barnum. 


Perhaps not always necessary, but 
usually a wise precaution.—Mrs. L. 
HARRISON. 


I think it is advisable, but not gen- 
erally practiced.—P. L. VIALLon. 


Not if properly cared for, when re- 
moved from the hive.—A. B. Mason. 


I do not. If itis the practice of honey- 
producers generally, I shall also be 
glad to know it.—EUGENE SECOoR. 


Not if itis cold weather. It might 
be necessary in warm weather.—J. M. 
HAMBAUGH. 


Itdepends upon circumstances. If 
the shipment is made early in the sea- 
son it would be best to do so.—J. P. H. 
Brown. 


If very white, with no pollen in it, 
it may not be necessary, but is always 
safe.—C. C. MILLER. 


No, sir; I consider such an arrange- 
ment all wrong. Do not keep bees in 
such a manner as to have your surplus 





honey infested with the eggs of the 
moth.—JAamMEs HEDDON. 

It is safer to fumigate comb honey 
before sending it, when it may be 
kept on hand for sometime. I saw 


moth-worms in comb-honey in a store |: 


here in Ipava, that had not been there 
very long.—MAHALA B. CHADDOCK. 


It is necessary to know that the 
worms are all killed, and that no eggs 
remain, else trouble will ensue, as the 
worms eat very rapidly after they once 
begin.—J. E. Ponp. 


I think not. I have never used 
brimstone for that purpose, and have 
never seen a worm in comb honey. 
With Italian or with Syrian bees, and 
careful handling, I think the use of 
sulphur is entirely superfluous. — M. 
MAHIN. 


Yes, sir. I have seen honey in the 
market in such bad condition on ac- 
count of the moth, that it was almost 
worthless, and a disgrace to the bee- 
keeper who produced it.—C. H. Drs- 
BERN. 


No; but care must be taken to select 
out all combs having pollen in them. 
The moth-larve cannot live and de- 
velop on wax alone, but will thrive on 
old brood-combs, or new combs con- 
taining bee-bread.—G. L. TINKER. 


Not with me, if the honey has been 
properly managed for a week or ten 
days after it has been removed from 
the hives, and before it is shipped. I 
prefer not to crate my honey till I have 
kept it for about ten days, so as to see 
if any moth-worms are likely to hatch 
on the honey.—G. W. DEMAREE. 


If the comb honey has been carefully 
secured free from pollen, no. Honey 
secured in the brood-nest, or stored at 
the sides of the brood-nest, or stored 
by queenless colonies will have pollen- 
cells scattered throughout the product 
most certainly, and will as certainly be 
wormy honey. Have your honey stored 
above a colony in a normal condition, 
with a queen-excluder, and you will 
have no pollen, and therefore no 
worms.—J. M. SHuck. 


I do not sulphur my honey unless I 
see the signs of the bee-moth larveze 
upon it. Unless they commence opera- 
tions within three weeks after it is 
taken from the hive, they never will, if 
your honey is kept in a warm room, as 
itshould be.—-G. M. DooLirrTLe. 


The safest way is to keep the honey 
in a warm room at home about twenty 
days after removing it from the hive. 
Then it is not necessary to sulphur it, 
unless the moths have already com- 
menced to work on it. The condition 
of some honey on the market shows 
slovenly work, and it should have been 
sulphured before shipping it. — THE 
EDITOR. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
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BEES AND COLORS. 


The Relation of Bees to the 
Fioral Kingdom. 








Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY J. F. LATHAM. 





In contemplating the relationship of 
bees and flowers, a comprehensive 
view of the subject may be attained by 
adopting, as_a basis for thought, the 
fact that, in every element of nature 
contributing to the development of 
organic life, there exists, to a certain 
extent, an affinity, or a co-operation of 
affinities influencing, in a major or 
minor degree, the collective welfare of 
all. Among the most potent agencies 
contributing to the growth of vegeta- 
tion, especially the melliferous flora, 
are the influences of light and warmth. 


As a large number of the nectar- 
yielding flowers are borne by plants 
that propagate from the seed, the 
claims of relationship in the economy 
of bees and flowers are well estab- 
lished. The bee is dependent upon 
the flower for its sustenance, and the 
flower receives a generous return in 
the distribution of its fecundating ele- 
ment of the bee, when, in eventual in- 
stances, the general methods of pro- 
pagation are rendered abortive. 


But without a desire to criticise, or 
an attempt to controvert the teachings 
of those who occupy the position of 
monitors in the schools of the natural 
sciences, it seems that, in detailing 
the processes of nature as revealed to 
the eye, due credence must be allowed 
for elasticity. To say that the melli- 
ferous flora secretes its sweets fora 
specific purpose, unconnected with the 
constituent principles of its organic 
growth—. e., for the sole purpose of 
supporting tribes of parasitic insects to 
perform the operations, and accom- 
plish the designs of its existence—does 
not accord with the broad outlines of 
Nature’s plan. 


That the forms of many flowers are 
such that the visitations of insects, 
when searching for nectar or pollen, 
aid materially in enhancing their pro- 
ductiveness, is beyond doubt; but to 
assert that such flowers would fail to 
fulfill the design of their existence ; 
and that the plant species which they 
represent would become extinct with- 
out the ministrations of insects, ap- 
pears too broad, in a technical aspect, 
to merit the claim of infallibility. 


In the early ages of the earth, veg- 
etation must have existed that accom- 
plished the various stages of growth, 
and perpetuated its kind without in- 
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sect aid; and although flowerless, its 
organic germs were no less a reality 
than at a more recent date, when the 
requirements of its existence developed 
efflorescence ; and a less cloudy atmos- 
phere allowed a more favorable 
potency to the fructifying influence of 
the sun’s rays. 

Among the species of marine plants 
are those which grow a long distance 
from the bottom of the sea, to reach 
the surface of their watery bed, and 
embrace the stimulating elements of 
an open firmament; some to bud, and 
bloom, and yield seed after their kind 
in congenial conditions ; and others, to 
absorb the exhilaration of light and 
warmth only. I have ‘paced off” 
sections of the ‘‘ kelp” stalk 40 feet in 
length, that had been rent from the 
growing plant, and driven on shore by 
storms at sea. 


The fresh-water lily will grow 10 
feet to reach the surface ; and will not 
unfold its snowy petals until it can re- 
ceive the full force of unrestricted 
light. On land, many species of flow- 
ering plants that open their buds to 
the rising Sun, close them on his 
decline. 


The sun-flower—helianthus—unfolds 
its disk to the East, in the morning, 
follows the Sun in his diurnal course, 
and closes it again on his disappear- 
ance beneath the Western horizon ; 
turns again to the East during the 
night, to again repeat the process of 
each preceding day, until the require- 
ments of light and wamth, as stimu- 
lants to the development of its repro- 
ductive functions, are no longer need- 
ful. 

The dandelion, and many other 
flowering plants less conspicuous than 
the sun-flower, fold their petals during 
the night, and during stormy weather, 
and even during very dark, cloudy 
days. 

That any flower which fails to dis- 
play its bloom at unfavorable times, 
should be conscious that its insect 
friends are prevented in their minis- 
trations by inclement weather, does 
not seem probable. Many showy 
flowers which do not secrete nectar; 
and many others which do, propagate 
from bulbs or root-seeds. I have been 
shown the root of the red clover, with 
what were described to be seeds exist- 
ing in openings along its tap-root. If 
these are true seeds, should the plant 
“run out,” its extinction could hardly 
be attributed to the absence of insect 
aid in distributing the pollen from its 
bloom. 

The bloom of the potato vine is very 
profuse, and yields pollen abundantly, 
but it is never visited by bees, to my 
knowledge. The potato propagates 
from the seed and tuber, and, as is 
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food-producing plants of the vegetable 
world. 
The common sheep-laurel is very 
conspicuous in its crimson bloom, in 
the old hill-pastures of New England, 
but being very poisonous, it is not 
visited by the honey-bee. I am not 
informed whether the laurel of the 
North yields nectar, but [have watched 
the bees while at work on inconspicu- 
ous flowers near by its flaming clumps, 
and have never seen them give its 
showy inducements any attention. 


Bees will search out a single flower 
of the wild raspberry when isolated 
from its kindred bloom, and hidden 
among other shrubbery so that its ap- 
proximation to the querist might be 
discovered only by the hum of the 
insects. This I have noticed many 
times in connection with the raspberry 
and a late-blooming aster, with a very 
small purple flower, which grows on 
the margin of ponds, among the dense 
foliage of the sweet-bay. After a 
severe frost has killed all flowering 
vegetation in the open lands, this re- 
clusive gem, protected by the shrub- 
bery in which it delights to nestle, will 
retain its vitality, and secrete nectar, 
and produce pollen until cut off by the 
more severe cold of approaching win- 
ter. 

Another very inconspicuous flower 
which occupies the attention of the 
honey-bee, is found on the witch-hazel. 
The first time my attention was called 
to the witch-hazel as a honey-producer, 
happened while passing through a 
clump of bushes, and hearing the hum 
of bees at work. Casually, I could 
discern no bloom, but after a more 
careful search I discovered the flowers 
with the bees at work on them, gath- 
ering pollen, surely, and nectar appar- 
ently. 

Many other instances might be 
enumerated that would serve to con- 
tract the showy-inducement theory, but 
it seems that «© strictly practical ob- 
servation will convince the most skep- 
tical, that the odor of the flower, and 
the habitual requirements of nectar- 
loving insects, are realities in the re- 
lations of bees and flowers that need 
no modifying. Bright, or variegated 
flowers, are no more attractive to the 
hive-bee that those of a plainer hue. 
The best nectar-producing trees and 
plants here, taking them in their sea- 
sons, are the sugar maple, raspberry, 
locust, white clover, aster, and—what 
it is hoped will be our “National 
flower "—the golden-rod ! 


In the apple bloom, on many trees, 
a pale pink color predominates, while 
others are tinged with pink, but the 
major part are destitute of color. 
Notwithstanding the extent and bril- 
liancy of the fruit-bloom, my bees will 





well known, is one of the most prolific 





give the more modest bloom of the 
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maple the preference, when both kinds 
of trees are in blossom at the same 
time, and yielding nectar quite plenti- 
fully. 

In an objective capacity color may 
be useful to, bees when foraging, but 
they often wing their way from one 
flower to another, giving to each a 
casual glance, without stopping to ap- 
ply the ligular to the chalice. 


Here, again, it may be observed, if 
care is exercised, that plain uni-colored 
petals are as forcible in their attrac- 
tiveness as gaudy multi-colored petals. 
Bloom, in the vegetable species, is but 
an indication of the sexual impulse in- 
herent in the object it represents; ex- 
pressive of what may contribute to the 
perpetuation of its kind in the sphere 
which it specially fills in the economy of 
Nature; as when expressive of the 
same impulse manifested through the 
medium of the animal organism; and 
it seems next to an absolute certainty 
that, if the nectar-yielding trees, 
shrubs and plants, in their floral dis- 
play were prompted by no other cause 
than that of inducing insects to fructify 
their seed germs, they would not bloom 
at all. On the other hand, it is very 
certain that, if the hive-bee was 
actuated by no other motive than that 
of conveying pollen from flower to 
flower, it would obtain its food from 
some other source. 


The limits of human knowledge are, 
uncertainty ; but when we take into 
consideration the facts that the animal 
is the offspring of the vegetable ; the 
vegetable an out-crop of the mineral, 
and that the vegetable absorbs from 
the mineral the ingredients, which, by 
the rays of light, are modified, and 
develop in changing hues of mirrored 
beauty ; the teachings that the melli- 
ferous flora adorns itself in those 
pleasing colors, as an allurement ‘to 
induce insects to sip the nectar from 
its cup, and gather the pollen from its 
stamens; when that same nectar and 
pollen are the only food accessible to 
animals organically constituted to ob- 
tain their sustenance from the flower ; 
and which can have no other induce- 
ment to prompt them to visit the 
flower—do not accord with the evolv- 
ing disclosures that may be deduced 
from cause and effect, in which there 
is no accidentalism. 


Again, when we take into considera- 
tion the fact that the elements in the 
dust-grains upon which we tread are 
but representative of the elements 
which comprise the make-up of the 
blazing suns of planetary systems in 
the boundless realms of space, where 
suns are but as drops of water in the 
ocean, the shadowy assertion of acci- 
dental development will meet with a 
frail support ; for, in every pulsation of 
Nature, there is revealed to the senses, 
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evidence, realistic of a guiding and 
modifying agency ; and, to repeat, the 
gratifying odors emanating from the 
nectaries, and the pleasing colors dis- 
played in the petals of the floral 
world, are manifestations of an Om- 
nipotent Director’s handi-work. 
West Cumberland, Maine. 
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LIVELY WORK. 


Bees are Booming, and Apiarists 
are Kept Busy. 











Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY E. W. COUNCILMAN. 





Things have changed here in this 
section of the country since my letter 
was written on page 412, in regard to 
the prospects for a honey crop. Then 
it was gloomy, cold, sour, rainy 
weather, bees out of honey, and only 
occasionally the sun would shine out 
just long enough for the poor little 
things to skip out and get enough to 
just keep *‘soul and body” together. 
In quite a few instances bees actually 
starved to death. 

But now, how changed! Bees are 
just booming; plenty of sunshine, 
flowers full of honey, bees swarming 
so rapidly that one has to hustle to get 
them hived before another is out, 
ready for its new home. From 44 col- 
onies I have already had 30 new 
swarms, and I do not think that they 
are half through swarming yet. 

White clover is. plentiful, and is 
yielding abundantly. Basswood seem- 
ingly was never in better condition. 
The abundant rains have filled the 
ground with water, so that the linden 
will have no excuse for not * giving 
down” an abundance of nectar this 
year. 

Bees have stored quite a little sur- 
plus from white daisies—at least the 
combs in the sections are yellow, and 
the honey slightly bitter; I have seen 
the bees working on the white daisies, 
andcome in with their little bodies 
covered with yellow pollen dust. Some 
of my neighbors have already got new 
honey in the groceries for sale. 

I am cutting out the queen-cells and 
putting the bees back. Is this the 
correct way to do? Is there more 
money in the surplus than in the new 
swarms P 

Newark Valley, N. Y., June 30. 


[That depends entirely upon whether 
you want ‘ honey ” or “* bees.” If you 
want to enlarge your apiary, then run 
for increase; but if you want honey, 
then bend all your energies to get the 
nectar—cut out queen-cells, putting 
the bees back, etc.—Eb.] 
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QUEENS. 
Giving Laying Queens to Colo- 


nies Immediately After 
Swarming. 








Written for the American Rural Home 
BY G. M. DOOLITTLE. 





For years we have been told that no 
colony should go without a laying- 
queen a single day, if it were possible 
to give them one, and plans for intro- 
ducing queens, which required that the 
hive should be queenless a few days 
previous, have been severely critised. 
We have also been told for years, that 
the bee-keeper who wished to secure 
the best results from his bees, should 
have a laying queen ready to give each 
old colony as soon as they swarmed, 
as the time lost to them, by rearing a 
queen, was equivalent to a swarm of 
bees. 

Being eager to know for myself, all 


the plans which would give the best 


results, I have experimented largely, 
and the truth of the statement that the 
time lost to the bees in rearing a 
queen in natural swarming, was equiv- 
alent to a swarm of bees, is the reason 
it has not proven asuccess. If it were 
bees I was after, the case would be 
different. 

With me, white clover yields only 
enough honey to keep the bees breed- 
ing nicely, and prepares them so that 
they mainly swarm from June 20 to 
July 1. Our honey harvest is from 
basswood, which blossoms from July 
10 to 16. 


Now, all who are familiar with nat- 
ural swarming, know that the bees are 
comparatively few in numbers in the 
spring, and increase by the rapidly in- 
creasing brood produced by the queen, 
which, in due time, hatch the bees, 
until a swarm is the result. 


By giving a laying-queen to a colony 





immediately after it has cast a swarm, 
we bring about the same _ result 
(swarming) as before, for we place the 
bees in the same condition. The only 
difference is, that having plenty of 
brood, they build up quicker, and are 
prepared to swarm in a shorter time. 


As this second swarming, brought 
about by giving the laying queen, 
comes right in our basswood honey 
harvest, it cuts off the surplus honey, 
for it is well known that bees having 
the swarming fever, do little or no 
work in the section-boxes, and if al- 
lowed to swarm, the object we have 
sought after (section honey) is beyond 
our reach. 


Having given the result of my ex- 
perience on this point, let us look at 
how the same colony would work, had 
we not given the bees a laying queen. 
Eight days after the swarm has is- 








sued, the first young queen will have 
emerged from her cell, as a rule, when 
the apiarist should remove all the 
other queen-cells from the hive, so 
that second swarming is entirely pre- 
vented. . 

In ten days more our young queen 
is ready to lay, which is about the time 
the basswood begins to yield honey 
largely ; during this period, between 
the time the swarm issued and the 
young queen commences to lay, the 
bees not having any brood to nurse for 
the last half of the time, consume but 
little honey ; hence as fast as the young 
bees emerge from the cells, they are 
filled with honey ; for bees, not having 
a laying queen, seldom build comb in 
the sections, especially while there is 
no unsealed brood in the hive. 

Thus, when the young queen is 
ready to lay, she finds every avail- 
able cell stored with well-ripened 
honey. At this point, the instinct of 
the bees teach them that they must 
have brood, or they will soon cease to 
exist as a colony, and a general rush 
is made for the sections, the honey 
from below is carried above, so as to 
give the queen room, and, in a week, 
we have as a result, the sections nearly 
filled with honey. 

I have often had such colonies {fill 
and complete 30 two-pound sections in 
from 8 to 12 days, while those to 
which I had given the laying queen 
immediately after swarming, did little 
but swarm during the same time. 
Borodino, N. Y. 





THE UNION. 


Value of the Argument in the 
Arkadelphia Bee-Lawsuit. 








Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY EUGENE SECOR. 





I am glad.that the argument (page 
406) of the Counsel for the «‘Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Union” in the Arkadelphia bee- 


lawsuit was published. It will bea 
valuable contribution to the legal 
literature of bee-keeping. I do not 


suppose that any well-informed person 
thought fora moment that the final 
termination of the case could be 
against the right to keep bees. 

If my cows should break out of my 
pasture and injure my neighbor, no 
one except a lawyer who was ‘feed ” 
to argue the case against me, would be 
so foolish as to maintain that the cows 
should be abolished; but I would be 
liable for damages. So in keeping 


bees—the owner should be held liable 

for damages caused by his negligence, 

carelessness, and perhaps ignorance. 
If I keep my bees so near the street 





as to annoy teams, or passersby, | 
could undoubtedly be restricted for the 
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general good ; but the idea that bees 
can be prohibited from entering within 
corporation limits, by ordinance, is too 
ridiculous for serious consideration ; 
because they could be placed just out- 
side the limits, and as they do not ap- 
pear to respect an ordinance of the 
City Fathers, nor a barb-wire fence, 
the annoyance from an occasional in- 
truding bee, would not be removed. 


But town counsels—ignorant some- 
times of matters pressed upon their 
attention by interested and unscrupu- 
lous persons—do some very unwise, as 
well as unlawful, acts; hence the need 
of just such a ‘precedent as this case 
will furnish for the protection of bee- 
keepers in the future. 

Had it not been for the National 
Bee-Keepers’ Union, that furnished the 
‘«‘sinews of war,” this case might have 
gone against us by default. 


A case so wisely managed, and so 
successfully teiminated, ought to in- 
spire confidence enough in the Union, 
that its treasury shall never lack « the 
needful” to defend every worthy case. 

Forest City, Iowa. 





SWARMING. 


Some Experiences with Bees in 
Swarming Time. 


Written for the Prairie Farmer 
BY MRS. L. HARRISON. 


‘Mrs. Harrison, why do you put 
that little tea-strainer in your pocket ?” 

O! this is not a tea-strainer, but a 
queen-cage, and it is very handy, just 
now. Yesterday I caught four queens 
out of six swarms, and it saved a deal 
of work. I put this little cage over a 
queen, and set it down on the top of a 
hive, anywhere, until I was ready for 
it. I then moved the hive from which 
the swarm issued, and put the new 
hive in its place, with the caged queen 
at the entrance. 

As soon as she is missed, the bees 
return, and when they are quiet, I re- 
lease her. Once I released her too 
soon, and she flew away, the bees fol- 
lowing her. Again, as I released her, 
she flew, but immediately returned. 
Perhaps, if the swarm had not been 
placed upon the old stand, she might 
not have returned. I had four queens 
caged at one time, the other day. I 
take no further care of a swarm when 
Ihave the queen caged, and a hive 
prepared for their return. 

One time, I « got left,” as the chil- 
dren say. Icaged a queen, and moved 
the old hive, placing a new one on its 
old stand, with the queen at the en- 
trance. There was another swarm in 
the air at the same time, and they 
united. They often do this, when the 





qneen accompanies them, and one will 
be destroyed. I then returned the old 
hive to its old stand, and gave the 
queen to them: 

Bees will accept any queen when 
they swarm, but I noticed lately one 
balled, where two colonies had united. 
Ihad one of the queens caged, and 
when I saw this one balled, I put her 
in a cage, and left her in front of the 
hive among the bees for several hours. 
As the bees remained and united 
peaceably, I smoked them, and let the 
queen run in at the entrance, when she 
was well received. 


Sometimes united swarms will leave 
the hives after remaining together over 
night, and return to their old home. 
Two swarms recently clustered to- 
gether on a peach tree; the weight of 
the peaches and bees was too much for 
the limb, and down it came. I had 
placed a hive under where they clus- 
tered, and one remained and entered 
the hive. while the other returned 
home in disgust. 


One swarm came out and returned 
for three consecutive days, and, as this 
was getting to be rather monotonous, 
after they returned the third time, I 
took the swarming business into my 
own hands. I removed the old hive 
and placed a new one in its place. 
Then I removed a frame from the old 
hive, containing a mature quteen-cell, 
to the new hive. All the field-bees re- 
turned to the old stand,and I shook the 
bees from the combs of the old hive in 
front of the new one. I did not see 
the queen, and do not know which hive 
had her, but it makes little difference, 
as both had mature queen-cells. 


One day last week two swarms is- 
sued at the same time and united. 
Before they were fairly hived, out 
came athird. I moved the hive imme- 
diately to where it was to stand, and 
spread my apron over the entrance. 
Oncame the third swarm and clus- 
tered upon the sides and back of the 
hive, until they were two inches deep ; 
how to get them off and not have them 
mix with the first swarms, as their 
hive was then full to overflowing, was 
the question. 

I lifted the hive with its adhering 
bees from the stand and placed a hive 
where it stood, and drove them off the 
sides of the hive. Then I carried the 
united swarm to a new stand, and all 
was lovely. As the united swarm was 
too large for the body of the hive, I 
put on a case of sections, and drove the 
bees in from the portico. 


When bees leave a hive and are of- 
fered another just like it, it would seem 
that they ought to know what it is for, 
but they never seemto. I had one 
exception to this of late. A swarm 
clustered upon a grape-stake, and as 
soon as I placed a hive close to it, they 
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came from the stake in a steady 
stream, and marched right into it. 
The rains have caused weeds and 
grass to grow luxuriantly, and they 
should not be allowed to interfere with 
the flight of bees to and from their 
hives. If a blade of grass knocks down 
a loaded bee, it either has to crawl 
into the hive or take wing again, 
which may take it more time to do 
than it consumed on its flight from the 
flowers. Time means honey to bees, 
the same as it means money to men. 
Peoria, Ills. 





HIVES. 


Will the «Coming Hive” have 
Less than Ten Frames? 





Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY J. E. POND. 





That the matter of the “coming 
hive ” is one of interest, ‘* goes with- 
out saying,” if I can judge from its 
prominence as the subject of thought 
among our ablest bee-men ; but promi- 
nent as it is, some may say that enough 
has been said already on the subject. 
I admit that the question of size de- 
pends largely upon locality and indi- 
viduality ; still the beginner is the one 
most to be benefitted, after all. Mr. 
Doolittle, who must obtain all of his 
surplus in a few days, may well say 
that the Gallup hive is the one for 
him; but he isan expert. A novice 
would do far better at first, even in 
Borodino, with a larger hive. 

I am only led to write this article by 
reading that of Mr. Robbins, on page 
423, in reply to a former one of mine. 

Mr. Robbins says: ‘* The 10-frame 
hive men are in a minority.” This I 
deny ; statistics, and my own corres- 
pondence, prove to the contrary. If I 
had a queen that would not fill more 
than 7 Langstroth frames with brood 
in 21 days, I should exchange her for 
a better one at once. 

In replying to Mr. R., lam ata loss 
for argument; but I will say this, that 
if I was working an apiary for ** moth- 
cocoons,” and ‘ mouse-nests,” I pre- 
sume that I should prefer a smaller 
hive than one 14} inches wide; but 
working my apiary as I do, for surplus 
comb honey, | want just that size ; 
with it I can work my bees more 
nearly in accordance with natural 
laws, than with a smaller hive. 

Mr. R. is sick of dummies. Well, 
who is not? He admits that he must 
use them, though, even in his hive. I 
use them, but seldom with a 10-frame 
hive, and with a decent colony I only 
use one—} inch thick—to a hive. I 
do not use them at all in winter, as I 
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tection (because natural) than a 
dummy. 

Take it all in all, however, I only 
state my own views. Mr. Robbins 
states his. The question itself will 
probably never be settled, One thing 
is sure, however, viz: the 10-frame 
Langstroth hive leads, so far as the 
one from which the best yield as yet 
has been obtained. 

North Attleboro, Mass. 





ITALIANIZING. 


How to Secure Pure Italian 
Colonies of Bees. 








Written for the Indiana Farmer 
BY J. M. HICKS. 





How can we successfully and with 
certainty rear pure Italian queens, is 
a question’we have often been asked. 
We answer, just procure a pure tested 
queen (two are better) early in the 
season, and introduce her into a full 
colony after taking the old queen 
away; then stimulate the colony with 
some sweetened water (evening is 
best), in order to prevent robbing. 
This will start early breeding. 


As soon as you have combs contain- 
ing drone-brood, you can make a few 
queenless colonies, and at the end of 
eight days cut out all queen-cells you 
find, and interchange a frame of brood 
from the Italians to the queenless ones, 
and they will again make more queen- 
cells from the fresh eggs given them. 


Then is also a good time to kil) a 
few more black or impure queens, and 
insert one or two cells taken from the 
abundance of those you first gave 
Italian brood, which will hatch in 
ample time to head off any that might 
be made from any impure colonies. 
By this time you will have plenty of 
pure Italian drones for all practical 
purposes. 


This plan of rearing queens in strong 
full colonies I think will give better 
satisfaction than the nucleus method, 
giving stronger and more vigorous 
queens. My idea for using two queens 
in starting is very obvious, that of 
having drones from two different 
mothers. 


It would be well for ail practical 
bee-keepers to remember that in order 
to succeed with bees and make them 
profitable, we must provide pasturage 
for them, such as Alsike clover, buck- 
wheat, mustard, etc. These and many 
other farm crops are very valuable for 
honey. 

I feel impressed with the importance 
of having at least a few acres of 
Alsike clover, as it is the best crop for 
having a fine quality of honey; per- 


haps it is the best flavored of all 
others. 

As to quantity or number of pounds 
per acre, it is not excelled by any 
other clover, often producing 500 to 
800 pounds. I now have a nice sam- 
ple of Alsike clover honey 20 years 
old, as nice flavored to-day as it was 
when extracted in 1869. 

Indianapolis, Ind. 


ee 


IN CLOVER. 





Written for Vick’s IUustrated Magazine 
BY EBEN E. REXFORD. 





Let me lie down in the Clover, 
Where the Daisies scatter snow, 
And the yellow bees fly over 
As my fancies come and go. 


Dwellers in a royal ace 
Have not softer couch than mine ; 
And, lo, here’s a lily chalice, 
Brimming with the morning’s wine. 


Yonder brock sings low and softly ; 
But I cannot catch its words, 

As they blend in silvery music 
With the notes of breeze and birds. 


In this sweet, still summer weather 
It is easy to forge 

That our life has toil or trouble— 
Has a cloud, a jar or fret. 


Why should we try to remember ? 
It is well to dream and rest, 
And forget that we grow weary, 
Though our dreams are dreams at best. 


Happy he who puts away 
oughts of daily life and strife, 
Who is deaf to din and disco 
Jarring through the chords of life. 


Let me lie thus in the Clover, 
As achild on mother’s breast, 
And, awhile the hours fly over, 
Dream sweet dreams of peace and rest. 


OUR RIGHTS. 


Bee-Keepers Have Rights that 
Must be Respected. 











Written for the Colorado Farmer 
BY GEO. A. STOCKWELL. 

a 

Animal and insect life contributing 
to man’s welfare is entitled to consid- 
eration and support. Of all insects 
bees are the most useful. Other in- 
sects distribute pollen and fertilize 
flowers, but only for theirown use. If 
all insect life should perish, a great 
shrinkage in the products of the fields 
would result. The flowers of some 
plants are so constructed that they 
cannot fertilize themselves—the pollen 
must be distributed by insects. The 
bee is the servant of man, even if it 
gathers honey for its own use only. 

In some cities and towns, bees have 
been sought to be banished beyond the 
limits. It is believed that, in all cases, 
this action of the authorities has re- 
sulted from spite on the part of those 
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If a person unacquainted with bees 
be stung by a wasp, then the colony of 
bees in the neighborhood is condemn. 
ed. Bees mind their own business, 
and molest none unless they are dis- 
turbed. In a large city, within twenty 
feet of the sidewalk of a great thor- 
oughfare, bees, sometimes 4 or 5 colo- 
nies, have had their head-quarters for 
25 years. As the bees’ houses cannot 
be seen from the street, probably the 
neighbors, unless old residents, or ac- 
quainted with the owner of the bees, 
do not know that thousands of bees 
dwell within a stone’s throw. 


The bees’ pasture is the world at 
large, unhemmed, or not hemmed by 
board or barb-wire fences. Thov- 
sands of bees come and goin every 
garden, and no one is the wiser, but 
every garden-holder is richer. One 
man, out of spite, sued his neighbor 
for damage done by bees. As there 
were many bees in the place, the bees 
complained of might belong to bee- 
keepers other than the neighbor pros- 
ecuted. 


[A high-board fence should be main- 
tained between the apiary and the 
sidewalk, for safety as well as for 


privacy. It would save apprehension. 
—Ep. 





QUEENS. 


Their Improvement Means Bet- 
ter Bees and More Honey. 








Written for the Western Farmer 
BY DR. J. W. VANCE. 





As so much depends on the quality 
of our queens, it is very essential that 
we should be posted in the best 
methods of producing queens of the 
highest grade. A good deal has been 
written on the subject during the past 
ten years. Many have turned their 
attention to it, and developed a regu- 
lar business of producing queens for 
the market, shipping them to all parts 
of the world through the mails. 


No doubt apiculture has been greatly 
benfited by it, for there has been un- 
doubtedly a steady improvement in the 
quality of bees, in gentleness, in activ- 
ity, and capacity for work. There has 
been a looking forward for the ‘‘ com- 
ing bee,” and occasionally some en- 
thusiastic bee-keeper has shouted 
‘«« Eureka !” as he beheld the bee that 
his careful and persevering efforts have 
developed. But the end is not yet. 
Perfection is yet in the future. Per- 
haps improved methods, and a clearer 
understanding of the nature and 


physiology of this most wonderful in- 





who made complaint, or from misap- 
prehension of bee-nature. 


sect, may enable us to reach the result 
sought. 
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Mr. G. M. Doolittle, of New York, 
has written a most admirable work on 
the subject, giving a very interesting 
and instructive account of his experi- 
ence in queen-rearing. He has given 
such a clear and minute description of 
the methods he has adopted that almost 
any bee-keeper can follow him, and 
attain equal success. He has made 
many useful discoveries, and perfected 
the inventions of others. We have 
read the book with the deepest in- 
terest, and do not hesitate to recom.. 
mend it to any one interested in bee- 
culture. 

Madison, Wis. 





OVER-STOCKING. 


How Many Colonies to Over- 
Stock a Locality ¢ 





Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY W. A. HODGE. 





The following isa small list of bee- 
keepers, and the number of colonies 
kept by each, who live inside of a 
range of four miles of me. I give it 
simply to show the magnitude of the 
bee-keeping industry in a very small 
portion of Vernon county, Wis. : 


C. Lawrence, 90, J. T. Elgar, 20. 


A. Cuen, 30. B. Nighlan, 20. 

J. Holender, 18, R. Valliant, 15. 

J. Getter, 10. Mr. Winneweazer, 15. 
A. Hodge, 80. 

Besides the above, there are several 
other parties who keep a few colonies, 
and a few more who tell me that they 
are going into the bee-business next 
year. 

Now, it occurs to my mind, that if 
this state of affairs continues to exist, 
and each bee-keeper keeps a cow or 
two, that one of two things is sure to 
happen, and that is, we are going to 
over-stock the country with bees, or 
the valleys of Wisconsin will «flow 
with milk and honey,” and that very 
soon. I should be pleased to have 
some, who have had lots of experience, 
to tell, if they can, about how many 
colonies of bees can be profitably kept 
to the square mile, with a reasonable 
amount of pasturage. 


Cold, but Sweet, Wisconsin. 


Bees are doing splendidly at the 
present time, and since June 10 they 
have been storing honey very fast ; and 
should the weather continue favorable, 
and we get our usual fall run on the 
islands and  river-bottoms, we will 
make the best honey-record that we 
have ever made—at least in the past 
twenty years. I think, perhaps, the 
consequence will be that we can all 
eat our honey, or keep it to look at, as 
prices will run away below paying ex- 
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for old Wisconsin; she is sweet if she 
is cold ! 
Victory, Wis. 


ee 


INCREASE. 


My Pian for Making It by 
Dividing. 














Written for the Farm, Field and Stockman 
BY Ss. E. MILLER.” 





No doubt most of the readers have 
seen a great deal that has been written 
about artificial swarming, but perhaps 
have not taken the pains to try it. As 
my brother and I tried last year with 
one swarm, and were so well pleased 
with the result, that we tried it on sev- 
eral colonies the present season with 
satisfactory results, I will give our 
method. 

As the bee-keeper with a number of 
colonies has generally plenty of other 
things to occupy his attention during 
swarming time, it is not at all a small 
job to be continually on the watch dur- 
ing the hours that they are likely to 
swarm, viz., from 10 a.m. until 3 p.m. 
Therefore we concluded to help all of 
those along that were making prepara- 
tion for swarming, and thus relieve 
ourselves for a time, of the trouble of 
watching them. Even though our 
queens’ wings are clipped, we do not 
like to have a swarm issue and return 
again without us having any knowl- 
edge of the fact. 


We go to a colony that is strong 
enough to cast a good swarm (and are 
likely to be making preparations to do 
so), remove the hive far enough from 
its original stand to be convenient, and 
place a new hive on said stand. 


The frames may be filled with empty 
combs, full sheets of foundation, or 
foundation starters, at the discretion 
of the operator. We use only founda- 
tion starters, and I would not advise 
using empty combs, for in case there 
is alarge flow of honey the bees will 
soon fill the combs with honey, and 
the queen will be left without cells in 
which to deposit eggs. If honey is 
coming in ata rate to warrant it, and 
you wish to run them for comb honey, 
put on the surplus receptacles at once, 
and close the hive, all ready to receive 
the bees. To insure their staying, it 
may be well to put a frame of brood 
in the new hive. 

You are now ready to open the par- 
ent hive, and shake the bees in front 
of the new one, and let them march 
in. If the weather is warm, you can 
take nearly all of the bees from the old 
hive, as the new one is the one from 





which you must get your surplus; be 
sure to get the queen into the new 





penses; but I, for one,say: Good 


hive, or she may get lost in the grass 
and never find her way into the hive, 
that is, if she has clipped wings. You 
can now move the parent hive to a new 
stand, but before leaving it, cut out all 
queen-cells but one (the best looking 
and furthest developed), and in eight 
days cut out all new ones that they 
may have started. 

If they have no cells started at the 
time of swarming, they will only need 
to be removed the eighth day, of course 
leaving the best one to hatch as before 
stated. I am well aware that many 
older bee-keepers than myself will not 
favor this method» while there are 
some of the successful veterans who 
practice it, or something similar, al- 
most exclusively. Taking all things 
into consideration, I think there are 
some advantages in it, while we have 
yet to find any disadvantages. 


What bee-keeper has not seen a col- 
ony apparently in a condition to cast 
a powerful swarm, lingering day after 
day with a great cluster hanging on 
the outside of the hive that might just 
as well be storing many pounds of 
honey, as lounging around doing noth- 
ing ? 

This was the case with those that we 
tried last summer, and although it was 
ata time when other colonies were 
doing almost nothing but trying to 
rob, they drew out the foundation, and 
in a short time built up to be a strong 
colony, wintered well, and came out 
in the spring quite strong. 

We have now in our apiary a num- 
ber of colonies that were swarmed 
artificially on or near the same dates 
as others that cast swarms naturally 
and were hived according to the same 
method. Taking it on an average, I 
can see no difference in their present 
condition. 

I would not, however, advise any 
one to practice this method on a large 
scale, without first trying it with a few 
colonies to see how they like it, and 
it would not be wise to try it when 
bees are not swarming naturally. 

Missouri. 


New Posters for the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL, printed in two colors, have just 
been printed, and will be sent free to all 
who can use them. They are very hand- 
some, and will “set off” an exhibit at 
Fairs. It will tell Bee-Keepers how to 
subscribe, for ‘Subscriptions Received 
Here ”’ is quite prominent at the bottom. 

We will also send sample copies of the 
BEE JouRNAL, for use at Fairs, if notified 
a week or ten days in advance where to 
send them. 
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We will Present a Pocket Dictionary 
for two subscribers with $2.00. It is always 





useful to have a dictionary at hand to decide 
the spelling of words, and their meaning. 
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CONVENTION DIRECTORY. 





1889. Time and Place of Meeting. 


Aug. 20.—Northern Llinois, at Guilford, Ills. 
D. A. Fuller, Sec., Cherry Valley, Ills. 


Aug. 31.—Haldimand, at Fisherville, Ont. 
i. CO. Campbell, Sec., Cayuga, Ont. 


Sept. —.— Maine, at Livermore Falls, Me, 
J. ¥. Fuller, Sec., Oxford, Me. 


Sept 5.—Erie County, at Buffalo, N. Y. 
O. L. Hershiser, Cor. Sec., Big Tree Corner, N. Y. 


Dec. 4, 6.—International, at Brantford, Ont., Canada. 
Rk. F. Holtermann, Sec., Brantford, Ont, 
&@” In order to have this table complete, Secre- 
taries are requested to forward full particulars of 
time and place of future meetings.—ED. 











Cold and Wet Weather.—J. F. 
Latham, West Cumberland, Maine, on 
July 3, 1889, writes : 


Bees are not doing very well in this 


vicinity. There is an abundant bloom, 
but the weather is, and has been so 
far, very cold and wet. 





Bees Doing Well.—J. V. Cald- 
well, Cambridge, Ills., on July 2, 1889, 
writes : 


Bees have done well here this season. 
Ihave had some trouble in keeping 
down the increase to where I want it. 
Bees would swarm, with all the room 
they needed. I have not taken off 
much honey yet. I have increased so 
far from 112 colonies to 180. My first 
swarm from a new swarm came off to- 
day—after completing 56 one-pound 
sections. 





Good Honey Weather.—Geo. F. 
Robbins, Mechanicsburg, Ills., on July 
5, 1889, says : 

The last ten days have given us the 


best honey weather that we have had 
this year. 








Basswood all Right.—I. E. 
Myers, Mahtomedi, Minn., on July 9, 
1889, says : 


The lindens here are all heavily 
loaded with sound buds, that now be- 
gin to open. It is high time for it to 
bloom, for bees have been looking 
almost in vain for nectar; since the 
honey-dew ceased the bees continue to 
rob, and do not visit the clover nor any 
other blossoms which abound in this 
region. They store little or no honey, 
and build very thick comb ahead of 
their apparent. wants. Colonies have 


given, on an average, 30 pounds of | his bees. 


writes : 

I wintered 21 colonies, and have 
now 44. 
of new honey, and have at least 1,000 
pounds in the sections. I will take off, 
this week, I think, from 300 to_ 500 
pounds. I have had a time of it with 
swarming, but have doubled up and 
put back nearly half of the swarms. 
Moving the old hive to a new place 
did not prevent them, this year, from 
casting the second swarms, and tier- 
ing has seemed to have not much ef- 
fecton them. I have 2 or3 tiers of 
sections on all my hives, to prevent 
swarms, but as others have had so 
much more swarming than I have, I 
ought to feel satisfied. I expect a big 
crop of honey. Basswood is just a- 
blooming on the Illinois river bottoms. 


ee 


Experience in Bee-Keeping.— 
M. M. Ritter, Canoga, N. Y., da July 
8, 1889, writes: 


The AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL is a 
great guide for me on bee-keeping. I 
could not get along without it, any 
more than I could without bread. I 
commenced with a colony in an old 
box-hive, and I went slow but sure. 
Three years ago this spring I wintered 
5 colonies, and now I have 14 good 
ones, whose hives are full of bees and 
lots of honey. [ had 2 swarms on 
June 9, and from one I have taken 30 
pounds of comb honey in one-pound 
sections. On June 28 and July 6 they 
swarmed, when I put them back again, 
and they have staid all right up to this 
time. The bees in the box-hive I 
transferred, and they are doing well, 
and are working in the sections. I 
am pretty sure of 300 pounds of comb 
honey this season. 








Foul Brood.—R. P. Blades, Carmi, 
Ills., July 6, 1889, writes : 


The question most agitating the bee- 
rearers of Southern Illinois, and almost 
every other part of the country is this: 
How shall we avoid foul brood ? There 
is foul brood in almost every county in 
the State of Illinois, and the owners do 
not know what is the matter with their 
bees. Evenif they do, they do not 
know how to get rid of it, and just 
leave it to infect the whole country. 
They think their bees are gone, and 
do not care whose bees go next. There 
are men who have standard works on 
bees, and yet fail to recognize the dis- 
ease. Sometime ago, a man, who pos- 
sesses Root’s A B © book, called me in 
to ask me what was the matter with 
The first look at them ought 





new honey so far. 


Expects a Big Crop.—H. C./the trouble was—« foul brood” of the 


Gifford, Morris, Tlis., on July 8, 1889,|Vety worst character. 
told that 
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After being 
it was foul brood, he 
readily recognized it, after having lost 
12 out of 15 colonies of bees, and the 


[ have taken off 30 pounds | other three, after being united, made 


one fair colony. Now let every bee- 
man in the country take measures to 
get rid of it. Call meetings and give 
and take advice. Ask the next Legis- 
lature to appoint inspectors for each 
county in the State to see that the bees 
are kept in a healthy condition. Give 
him power to destroy foul brood where- 
ever found. This is the only way to 
get rid of what is to-day to bee-cul- 
ture the same as the pleuro-pneumonia 
is to the cattle-raiser, or cholera with 
hogs. If not stamped out quickly, it 
will get past control. 





Good Bee-Pasturage, etc.— LE. 
Briggs, West Point, Nebr., on July 5, 
1889, writes : 


One man’s bees have died, and I 
fear that foul brood is in the neighbor- 
hood. I began the spring with 9 col- 
onies—7 in good condition, and 2 
light. I have had only 4 new swarms, 
but they were strong. There are as 
many drones as workers in almost 
every colony of bees that I have seen 
in the county. I think that is not 
right. The bee-pasturage is the best 
that we have had for several years. 


So oor 


A Woman’s Success with Bees. 
—Mrs. Anna Thompson, Knoxville, 
Iowa, on July 9, 1889, writes : 


My husband, C. B. Thompson, died 
on May 14, and left me 50 colonies of 
bees. We had a man that knew a 
\great deal about bees, but the first 
day that we had 3 swarms, we lost 2 
of them, and the man went with them. 
I then hired a boy that did not know 
all about bees, but who was willing to 
learn, and we have since increased the 
bees to 81 colonies, and have taken 
320 pounds of extracted honey, and 
3,000 pounds of splendid honey in 
one-pounds sections. Ihave always 
been in mortal terror of the bees, but 
I was placed in a position that I was 
obliged to attend to them, so I hunted 
up all the old bee-papers, and held my 
breath to keep from being stung, and 
I think that in a year or so, if I follow 
all the rest of the advice that I find in 
the bee-papers, I will know as much 
as the man that left with the swarms. 
I vote for the «*Golden-rod” for the 
National Flower. 


> @+e—____ 


Simmins’ Non-Swarming Sys 
tem, and the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
for one year, for $1.25. The subscription 





to have satisfied any sensible man what 


to the BEE JoURNAL may begiti now. 
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ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
BUSINESS MANAGER. 





Business Rotices. 


—————_S—a—eea 


Your Full Address, plainly written, 
is very essential in order to avoid mistakes. 


It Wou Live near one post-office and 
get your mail at another, be sure to give the 
address that we have on our list. 


Give a Copy of “Honey as Food and 
Medicine” to every one who buys a package 
of honey. It will sell lots of it. 


Dr. Miller’s Book, “A Year Among 
the Bees,” and the AMERICAN BEE JouR- 
NAL for one year—we send both for $1.50. 


It you Lose Money by carelessly en- 
closing itin aletter, it is without excuse, 
when a Money Order, which is perfectly 
safe, costs but 5 cents. 


New Subscribers can obtain the full 
numbers for 1888 and 1889 for $1.80, if appli- 
cation be made at once, before all the sets 
of 1888 are gone. 


Paper Boxes—to hold a section of 
honey for retail dealers. We have two sizes 
on hand to carry sections 444x444 and 544x5%. 
Price, $1.00 per 100, or $8.50 per 1,000, 


Preserve Your Papers for future 
reference. If youhave no BINDER we 
will mail you one for 60 cents; or you can 
have one FREE, if you will send us 3 new 
yearly subscriptions for the Bez JouRNAL, 


Please write American Bee Journal 
on the envelope when writing to this office. 
Several of our letters have already gone to 
another firm (a commission house), causing 
vexatious delay and trouble. 


Pure Phenol for Foul Brood.— 
Calvert’s No. 1 phenol, mentioned in Che- 
shire’s pamphlet on pages 16 and 17, can be 
procured at this office at 25 cents per ounce. 
Not being mailable, it must go by express. 








In order to pay you for getting new 
subscribers to send with your renewal, we 
make you this offer. For each yearly sub- 
scriber, with $1.00, you may order 25 cents 
worth of any books or supplies that we have 
for sale—as a premium. 


A Home Market for honey can be 
made by judiciously distributing the 
pamphlets, “‘ Honey as Food and Medicine.” 
Such will create a demand in any locality at 
remunerative prices. See list on the second 
page of this paper. 





An Elegantly Iliustrated Monthly for the 
FAMILY AND FHURESIDE, 


At $1.00 a Year. 


Printed in the highest style of the art, and 
profusely embellished with Magnificent 
and costly Engravings. 


The Illustrated Home Journal is a moral, 
high-toned and intellectual educator, and is 
invaluable in every library, as well as a very 
attractive and inspiring ornament in every 
drawing-room. Each Number of it contains 36 
pages. 

Its stories are elevating in tone, as well as 
charmingly thrilling and captivating ; its his- 
torical and biographical sketches are fascinat- 
ing and delightful; its Department for “ Our 
Young Folks” is enticing andalluring ; and its 
miscellaneous matter leads to the higher life, 
andthe moulding of more beautiful thoughts 
and affections. 


It should be found in every family, and 
should take the place of the impure and trashy 
publications, which now abound, and are a 
curse to the rising generation. 


One Dollar a Year.—It is now demonstrated 
that the ILLUSTRATED HOME JOURNAL will 
attain a very large circulation, and so we have 
concluded to reduce the subscription to the 
popular price of one dollar a year. This change 
will take effect at once, and we shall give all 
our subscribers the benefit of this reduction, 
from the commencement of their subscriptions. 


The ILLUSTRATED HOME JOURNAL 
will be clubbed with the American Bee Journal 
and both mailed to any address in the United 
States and Canada, one year, for $1.75. The 
contents of the July Number are— 


The Great Flood in the Conemaugh Valley, 
Penn., with its Loss of Life and 
OO PP ee 111 

Miustrations: Map of the Flooded District 
—The Conemaugh River- Johnstown before 
the Flood — Position of the Dam—Pau! Revere 
Park—Scene in a Johnstown Morgue—Scene 
in One of the Principal Streete—The Drift 
Against the Bridge—The Flooded Valley— 
Floating Houses. 
The Samoan Commission................... 114 
Illustrations: Nine American Members. 

A Summer Scene in Pleasure Park (Full 
page Illustration).............. 115, 138 

Montenegro’s Ruler. ...................... 116 

Illustration: Prince Nikita. 
West Point and its Military Academy 
SS ES. SS Rest 116 
Tlustrations: One of the Cannons—Grant 
Dining Hall — Guard Mount — Interior of 
Chapel. 


PON IPWIME, .00.. «. cdbepsevocevesates 118 
Illustration: The Breast Stroke. 

Stray Bits (Items)... ......sdessscenecreccee 118 

The Challenge Accepted ; or, How Kate 


Clifford Won—Chapter V........... 119 
Tangled Thicket (Illustration) ............ 121 
Our a andence Day—The Fourth of 

uly, 1889 (Five Illustrations)..... 122 
Wicked Fan Flint—A Fourth of July 
Story 


Illustrations : Bang—Fan—Alice—That Boy 
—A Pistol Shoi—Iin the Water. 


Music :—“‘Sailor Chorus”’......... ........ 126 


The Puzzler (Illustrated) With key to 
former issue..... ee). a ae 128 


Balboa Taking Possession of the Pacific 
Ocean (Full page Illustration) 129, 138 
Our Young Folks : “The Girls that are 


Needed "’—by Geo. W. York........ 130 
Orange Trees of Florida............. . 130, 138 
The Housekeeper :—* My Recipe Book "— 

by Lucy Laneiida i Ghadeuwsnncdés 131 


A Moment of Anger; or, the Quarrel of 
vr. and Mrs. Brownlow—Chapter 


Illustration : She Went to Yonkers. 
Detroit Exposition......... .. 
Illustration: The Main Building. 
Gems of Thought for Every Day ... .. 134 
The Flag and its Maker 
Illustration: Capt. 8. C. Reid. 
Biographical :—Amos I. Root (Illustrated) 135 


Many Long Farewells—Opening Day of 
MRR. Sptei ) Raa 136 


Illustrations: Birthdays—Happy Father— 


The Happy Mother. 
POETRY :— 
CO RR i RS 122 
A Problem of Numbers................... 128 
Doom of the Cone maugh NE ES a 133 
IR Pe ae a ee 123 
FP VE ei ee OR in 135 
BAUS BIWORIO TIGUC. kins rctccnvoccsases cede 139 
One Hundred Years Ago............-... 116 
School-Day Memories .................... 136 
ee SID, ..s dbavcessheces ts scieins 119 
The Girls that are Wanted............... 131 
The Hand that Rounded Peter’s Dome. 131 
The Music of the Rest.................... 131 
UN PEM BIO, one cbubigcs dessdbevoas 128 
To-Day and To-Morrow................... 118 
To Stay at Home is Best.................. 133 
Youngster from Skye ................... 128 
MISCELLANY :— 

en eee a ee ee 137 
TT MiSs vobhigtddbg soctapewateceys 137 
I Re iain phe hail a we cig ainda dchiinies 125 
Freaks of Fashion ....... idbbued deanttca 137 
I PIOIOT nn ccc cncvdéwecsncccseneve 125 
He was Competent........................ 125 
Lady Physician in EE CRE ead 137 
Male Fads in Jewelry..................... 131 
Marvelous Success................... .... 125 
i POP, cthccscedutedhenvcedeeie 133 
+. »cadevicknteiedae ose sees 134 
New York’s First Fourth ........ ey 
Novel Cure for Rheumatism............. 118 
Professional Advice...................... 128 
Rev. Edward Everett Hale, D. D.. . Bee 
Dele einen cutses paabebithdetdeeed se 118 
The P Perennial Fly ............. ‘ ey 
The Sky-Rocket (Tllustrated)............. 125 
Wanted it Changed........................ 137 


Why the Schoolima’ am Thrashed Him... 118 
Young Love on its Way Home. esis as EE 


A Gold Watch Given Away.—To any one 
(lady or gentleman) who will send us fifty 
subscribers, we will give a nice Gold Watch— 
(instead of all other premiums and offers). It 
will be an Elgin Movement, Stem-Winder, 
Stem-Setter, and have a finely-engraved Gold- 
filled case (warranted to wear 15 years), and all 
of the most modern improvements. 





We invite you to send to us, and secure your 
town, village or ward of city, as a fleld to work 
in, giving us the assurance that you will occupy 
it, and then we will give you the exclusive 
territory. We will send you circulars, sub- 
scription blanks, and sample copies, free of 
charge. You will then be ready to begin work 
and get the fifty subscribers. Should you 
fail to get as many as fifty, you can send 25 
subscribers and #10 extra for the watch ; or 10 
subscribers and $16 extra. 

You cannot fail, in this way, to get the 
watch, even if you do not complete your club. 
But with such a valuable and interesting peri- 
odical at a dollar a year, fifty subscribers can 
easily be obtained in every town or village. 
Just try it and see how easy it is to do so, 

Now for earnest workand good pay for 
it! Anice Gold Watch for every one who 





will give a few days’ work for it! 
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Honey and Beeswax Market. 


CHICAGO. 
HONE Y.—New crop is appearing, and prices range 
from 15@17c. An active market is not looked for 


till later. Extracted, new crop, 7@8c. Very light 


receipts, and few sales. 
R. A. BURNETT 


BE KSW AX,—25c. q 
July 13. 161 South Water 8t. 


CHICAGO, 


HONEY.—Old crop of 1 and 2 und white clover 
honey exhausted, but considerable 1-lb. buckwheat 
is being offered. Our first receipts of new i-pound 
white clover were in this week, and is selling at 14@ 
15¢c.; dark 1-lbs., old, 10@1le. Extracted, dull, 6@8c. 

BEESW AX.—25c. 

July 11. 8. T. FISH & CO., 189 8. Water St, 


DETROIT. 
HONE Y.—No attractive honey in the market, and 
sales are slow at 12@15c. 
WAX.—24@25c. 
June 22. M. H. HUNT, Bell Branch, Mich. 


KANSAS CITY, 


HONEY.—Very nice new comb in 1-lb. sections is 
selling at i8c. Very little old honey of any kind is 
on the market, and no new extracted. 

B AX.—None in the market. 

June 26. CLEMONS, CLUON & UO., cor 4th & Walnut. 


ST. LOUIS. 


HONEY.—Extracted, in barrels, 64@6%. Excel- 
lent demand for clear, bright in barrels. Dark, 5%4@ 


BEBSWAX.—Scarce at 23¢. for prime. 
May 22. D.G. TUTT & CO., Commercial St. 


NEW YORE. 

HONE Y.—Extracted in good demand. We quote : 
Fine orange-bioom at from 7@7‘c.; off grades of 
Southern, 60@70c. per gallon. 

BEESW AX.—Scarce, at 2644@27}éc. for good. 

LDBKYVTH BROS. & SEGELKEN, 
June 6, 28 & 30 W. Broadway, near Duane 8t. 


BOSTON. 


HONEY.—Not a case of comb honey in our store— 
something unknown fora longtime. Expecting the 
new crop every day. Price wil) be about isc. We 
have some new Vermont extracted white clover, 
which sells at &8@9c. 

BEES W AX.—None on hand. 

July 10. BLAKE & RIPLEY, 57 Chatham Street. 


CINCINNATL 
HONEY.—We quote extracted at 5@8c. per !b., 
and 12@15c. for fair to choice comb. Demand slow, 
and arrivals are fair of the new crop. 
BEESW AX.—Demand is good—2U@22c. per lb. for 
g00d to choice yellow, on arrival. 


July 13 C.F. MUTH & SON, Freeman & Central Av. 





CLUBBING LIST. 


We Club the American Bee Journal 
for a year, with any of the following papers 
or books, at the prices quoted in the LAST 
column. The regular price of both is given 
in the first column. One year’s subscription 
for the American Bee Journal must be sent 
with each order for another paper or book: 







The American Bee Journal ....... 

and Gleanings in Bee-Culture..... 200.... 175 
Bee-Keepers’ Guide...... -150.... 140 
Bee-Keepers’ Review 150.... 140 
The Apiculturist ........ we , eee 
Bee-Keepers’ Advance ....... 1 50.... 140 
Canadian Bee Journal......... 200.... 180 
Canadian Honey Producer...140.... 130 

The 8 above-named papers.. ..... 5 65.... 500 

and Langstroth Revised (Dadant).3 00.... 275 
Cook’s Manual (old edition) 2 25.... 200 
Doolittle on Queen-Rearing..2 00.... 1°75 
Bees and Honey (Newman)...200.... 175 
Binder for Am. bee Journal..1 60.... 150 
Dzierzon’s Bee-Book (cloth)...3 00.... 2 00 
Root’s A B C of Bee-Culture. .2 25.... 210 
Farmer’s Account Book...... 400.... 220 
Western World Guide ........ 150.... 130 
Heddon’s book, “Success,”..150.. 140 
A Year Among the Bees..... 175.... 150 
Convention Hand-Book....... 150.... 130 
Weekly Inter-Ocean........... 200....175 
How to Frome Fruit...... 150.... 125 
History of National Society..150.... 125 


Do not send to us for sample copies 
of any other papers. Send for such to the 
publishers of the papers you want. 








Triple-Lense 
Magnifiers for 
the inspection of 
bees, insects,etc. 
They are invalu- 
able in the con- 
servatory, or if 
for only a very 
few plants. For 
boys and girls, 
they make very 
pleasant studies, 
and arouses in 
them a laudable 
enthusiasm for investigation. Price, by mail, 
80 cents ; or the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL for 
one year, and the Magnifier, for $1.50. 





Wucca Brushes, for removing bees 
from the combs, are a soft, vegetable fiber, 
and do not irritate the bees. We supply 
them at 5 cents each, or 50 cents a dozen ; 
sent by mail, add 1 cent each for postage. 





5 Se th 


Subscribers who do not receive this paper 
promptly, will please notify us at once. 





Advertisements. 


PPR SSF SRF ERE SALES OI SAIS SFIS LNLUNS 


OMB HONEY WANTED. — Apiarists, 
send Lowest Cash orC. O. D. figures, for 
1 or 2 ib. Sections, lst and 2nd quality. 
GEO. P. HOWELL, 
Dauphin & Andry Sts., NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


CARNIOLAN BEES. 


LEASANTEST Bees in the World. Hardiest 
to Winter. Best Honey-Gatherers. In order to 
introduce not only the Bees, but our paper— 
THE ADVANCE, 
we offer to any one who will send us $1.25, a copy of 
our paper for one year, and a nice Carniolan Queen. 
The Queen alone is worth $2.00 This will not 
appear again. Order now._ Acdress, 
THE ADVANCE, 
29Alt MECHANIC FALLS, MAINE. 


PRICES REDUCED. 


| Bae + gg QUEENS, 65 cents.—10 for 
/ $6.00. Select Tested, $1.50. One and 2 
cent Stamps taken when Money Orders can- 
not be had. Make Money Orders payable at 
Nicholasville. Can send by Return Mail. 


July ist, 1889. J. T. WILSON, 


LITTLE HICKMAN, Jessamine Co., KY. 
28A2t—30Ktf 


A Mystery Explained. 


CHICAGO, ILts.—Mr. Alley: Do you keep 
Black and Italian bees in the same apiary ? 
If so, how do you keep the Italians pure ? 

R. G. COLBURN. 

Repiy :—Yes; we keep Black, Carniolan 
and Italian bees in the same apiary. The 
Italians are kept pure by placing the Alley 
Drone-and-Queen Trap on all hives but one 
containing a select breeding queen. We do 
not even allow the drones to fiy from all our 
pure Italian colonies. No helter-skelter mating 
of queens is em yr in our apiary. No 
dealer can send out all purely-mated queens 
who does allow it even in anapiary where 
all the colonies are supposed to be pure 
Italians. We are credited with sending out 
the best queens of any dealer, and can only 
keep up that reputation by using the Drone- 
and-Queen trap. 

Try one of our $3 Select Tested Italian 
queens. - Select warranted queens, $1.25; 
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warranted queens, $1.00 ; tested, $1.50. The 
American Apiculturist one year and select 
queen, $1.50. Send for sample copy. 
Address, HENRY ALLEY, 
Wenham, Essex Co., Mass. 


28A2t 











BY RETURN MALL 


WOOD'S ITALIAN QUEENS yj|) 
be shipped by Return Maj) 
to any address iu the U. 8. or Canada for $8.00 
op! dozen—75 cts. each, if less than one dozen 

ordered. Single Queens to Canada, 85 cis, 

My Queens are all Warranted Purely Mated 
and Safe Arrival Guaranteed. Remember’ 
that if a single Queen proves Mismated, she 
will be replaced by a Select Tested one. Not 
one Queen in 100 mismated last season. Aas | 
am isojated from other Bees, hence I am able 
_—— yg is all. ‘ 

use no mp - Nursery, and every Queen 

has filled several combs with Toe she 
is shipped. If you want Fine, Queens, 
that are almost certain to prove to be Purely 
Mated, send your Orders to, 


JAMES F. WOOD, 
27Dtf NORTH PRESCOTT, MASS. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 
f Italian, 
My 2ist Annual Price-List ana Hoiy-tand bees 
o eens and Nuclei Colonies (a specialty) : also Sup- 
plies—will be sent to all who send their names and 
addresses. . Mw. Oo ° 
17Dtf LIGHT STREKT, Columbia Co., PA. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


EVERY BEE-KEEPER SHOULD TRY 


THE SUCCESS HIVE! 


TRUE TO ITS NAME! 


AFE winterer, easy in manipulation, durable, 
cheap, and, for large yields of honey, 


m : is unsurpassed. : 
Sections, Nection-Cases, Comb Foundation 
and all Apiarian Supplies, at greatly reduced prices 
Send for New Circulars, free. 

L. H. & W. J. VALENTINE 
(Successors to 8. Valentine & Sons), 
17Dtf HAGERSTOWN, Wash. Co., MD 


Mention the American Bee Journal 


Eaton’s Improved 


SECTION-CASE. 

BEES AND QUEENS. Send 

for free catalogue. Address 
FRANK ‘ 

















- EATON, 
3D17t BLUFFTON, OHIO. 





OW BReady to Mail.—Testep ITALIAN 
QUEENS, $1.00. Frank Benton's Imported 
Queens, $4 each. Address, S. F. REED, 
23D4t NORTH DORCHESTER, N. H. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


END $1 fora Choice Untested Carniolan 
Queen. Send aed by 7 eer or Express 


Money Order. ° ’ 
UNION, McHenry Co., ILLS. 





27D4t 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


A POSITIVE FACT! 


Queens by Return Mail! 


From the Old and Reliable 


KNICKERBOCKER BEE-FARM 


(Established 1880.) 
@®” Circular and Price-List Free. 


G. H. KNICKERBOCKER, — 
27Dtf Box 41 PINE PLAINS, Duch. Co, N. Y. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


NEW ONE-POUND HONEY PAIL. 


IS new size of our Tapering 
Honey Pails is of uniform design 
with the other sizes, having the top 
edge turned over, and has a bail or 
handie,—making it very convenient 
to carry. It is well-made and, when 
filled with honey, makes a nove! and 
attractive sma! , that can 
be sold for 20 cents or less. Many 
consumers will buy it in order to give the children 4 
handsome toy pail. Price, 75 cents per dozen, 
or $5.00 per 100, 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison-Street, - CHICAGO, ILLS 


The Hive and Honey-Bee, and Dadant’s 


Foundation. See advertisement in another column. 


























